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Ws feel much pleasure in being able 
to present our readers with the first 
complete delineation of the colossal 
statue, with its massive pedestal, 
about to be erected in Park Crescent, 
Portland-place, to the memory of his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, as a small tribute to his private 
and public virtues. 

It has been raised by public sub- 
scription, and the care of its erection 
entrusted to a committee selected for 
that purpose, entitled, by way of dis- 
tinction, the Kent Commentoration 
Committee, who, ‘it will be seen, have 
not betrayed the trust committed to 
their management. 

As soon as the necessary sum had 
been obtained, the Committee made 
application to the principal sculptors 
in London and its vicinity, to furnish 
designs for the intended monument, 
when six models were presented to 
them. Two of these were of such 
equal merit, that the artists were 
requested to enter into a second com- 
petition. On the production of the‘se- 
cond models, by Edward Hodges Baily, 
R.A, and Sebastian Gahagan, of King- 
street, Edgware-road, the model of 
the latter was adopted, and the statue, 
of which our engraving is so correct @ 
representation, was executed by that 
artist—50/. having been given to Mr. 
Baily for his trouble. 

The statue, which is seven feet two 
inches high, is executed in bronze, 
and weighs two tons. It represents 
his Royal Highness arrayed ia a full 
dress Field Marshal’s uniform, and 
over it his ducal robes and Collar ef the 
Garter. The likeness is well preserv- 
edin the statue, the attitude is graceful 
and commanding, and the draperies 
well disposed. 

The Pedestal is composed of granite 
from the Heytor Quarries, in Devon- 
shires; than which a better material could 
not be selected for ornament or durabi- 
lity. It is the granite of which the 
pedestal of the Wellington Statue, in 
Hyde Park, and the Obelisk, at Rams- 
gate, are formed. The granite is of 
such firm and close texture, that it may 
bid defiance:to:the tooth of time. 

The Pedestal is composed in three 
parts; the plinth is formed of two 
stones of the Heytor granite, seven 


feet Six inches square, and two feet one. 


inch thick ; each stone weighing about 
five tons. The shaft, which is of one 
solid stone, weighs upwards of seven 
tons ; it is four feet ten inches square, 


, and three feet one inch high. The cap, 
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on which the. Statue rests, is five feet 
five inches square, and one foot five 
inches thick. It is of one stone, and 
weighs three tons. ‘The Pedestal will 
bear an appropriate inscription, record- 
ing the virtues it is destined to comme- 
morate ; and when the whole is erected 
will have a very fine effect. 





THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER AND 
PORTRAIT PAINTER.—THE WOODEN 
BEAGLE AND IRON FLY. 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 


In No. 44, of the Mirror, you have 
given us a description and an engrav- 
ing of certain curious automata and an- 
droides: among the latter of these sin- 
gular efforts of human ingenuity, you 
have not omitted Kempelen’s automa- 
ton Chess-player, though at the same 
time you throw out some doubts as to its 
being entirely the effect of mechanism. 
Perhaps the following more explicit 
and well-authenticated description may 
throw a little light upon the subject. 
The automaton chess-player was con- 
structed by M. de Kempelen, of Pres- 
burg, in Hungary, in 1769. It was first 
browght over to England in 1783, and 
has often been exhibited since that pe- 
riod. The figure of the chess-player is 
as large as life, and is dressed in a 'Turk- 
ish dress, seated behind a table. The 
chair on which it sits is fixed to the 
table, and the whole is made to run on 
four wheels. The figure leans its right 
arm on the table, and in its left hand 
holds a pipe; with this hand it plays 
after the pipe is removed. A chess 
board of eighteen inches is fixed before 
it.- The table, or rather chest, contains 
wheels, levers, cylinders, and other 
pieces of mechanism, all of which are 
publicly displayed. ‘The vestments of 
the figure are lifted over its head, and 
the body is seen full of similar wheels. 
There isa little door in the thigh of 
the figure, which is also opened: and 
the whole thus uncovered is wheeled 
about the room. The doors are then 
shut, and the automaton is ready to 
play : butit always takes the first move. 
At every motion the wheels are heard ; 
the image moves its head, and looks 
over every part of the chess board. 
When it checks the queen it shakes its 
head twice, and thrice in giving check to 
the king. The automaton chess-player 
also shakes its head when a false mové 
is made, replaces thé piece, and makes 
its own move, by which means the ad- 
versary loses one. M. de Kempelen ex- 
hibited his automaton at St. Petersburgh, 
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Vienna, Paris and London, before thou- 
sands, many of whom were mathemati- 
cians and chess-players, and yet the 
secret by which he governed its arm was 
never discovered. This automaton 
could not play unless M. de Kempelen, 
or his assistants, was near to direct its 
movements, A small square box was 
frequently consulted by the exhibitor 
during the game ; and in this it is sup- 
posed consisted the secret which the in- 
ventor declared he could communicate 
ina moment. Any person who could 
beat M. de Kempelen at chess was sure 
of conquering the automaton, 

While speaking of the androides, you 
forgot the famous one recorded to have 
been made by Albertus Magnus, which 
is.said not only to have moved but to 
have spoken. Thomas Aquinas is said 
to have been so frightened when he saw 
this head, that he broke it to pieces; 
upon which Albert exclaimed, ‘* Periit 
opus triginta annorum !’’ 

M. de Droz, of la Chaux de Fonds, 
in the province of Neufchatel, has also 
executed some curious pieces of me- 
chanism ; one was the figure of a man 
as large as life, which held in its handa 
metal style, and under this was a card 
of Dutch vellum. A spring was 
touched, and the internal machinery 
being thus set agoing, the figure began 
to draw elegant portraits: and like- 
nesses of theking and queen facing each 
other; and it was curious to observe 
with what precision the figure lifted up 
the pencil, in the transition from one 
point of the picture to another; for in- 
stance, in passing from the forehead to 
the eye, nose, and chin, or from the 
waving curls of the hair to the ear, &c. 


The first card being finished, the: 


figure rested until a second was com- 
pleted, and so on through five separate 
cards put to it, on all of which it deli- 
neated different subjects, but five or six 
was the extent of its powers. M. de 
Droz also made a clock, which he pre- 
sented to the King of Spain. It had, 
among other curiosities, an artificial 
sheep, that imitated the bleating of a na- 
tural one, and a dog that watched a bas- 
ket of fruit, and barking and snarling 
when any one attempted to take it 
away: if it was actually taken away, 
it would bark till it was restored. 

A son of this gentleman has also 
made somé extraordinary pieces of 
mechanism, particularly an oval gold 
snuff-box, about four inches long, three 
broad, and one anda half thick. It has 
an horizontal partition, with a lid on 
each of its parts. One contains snuff; 
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but in the other, as soon as the lid is 
opened, there rises up a small bird, only 
three quarters of an inch from the beak 
to the extremity of the tail, of green 
enamelled gold, sitting on a gold stand, 
which immediately wagging its tail, 
shaking its wings, and opening its bill 
of white enamelled gold, pours forth a 
clear melodious song, capable of filiing 
a room of twenty or thirty feet square 
with its melody. 
Archytas of Tarentum, who lived 
A.D. 400, is said to have made a 
wooden pigeon that could fly. It is 
also recorded that Archimedes made 
similar automata; Dr. Hook made the 
model of a fiying chariot, capable, it is 
said, of supporting itself in the air. 
George Whitehead, an Englishman, 
made a ship, with all her tackling, to 
move upon a table by itself, with rowers 
plying the oars, a woman playing on a 
lute, and a little whelp crying on the 
deck, as Scotus says, in his Itinerary. 
But the wooden eagle and iron fly 
which Petrus Ramus tells us was made 
by Regiomontanus, a famous mathema- 
tician at Nuremberg, outstrips, if possi- 
ble, all the other automata. It is said 
that the eagle flew forth out of the city, 
aloft in the air, met the Emperor Maxi- 
milian a good way off, coming towards 
it; and, having saluted him, returned 
again, and waited on him at the gates 
of Nuremberg. The fly, at a feast to 
which the Emperor had invited his fa- 
miliar friends, flew forth from his hand, 
and taking a round, returned thither 
again, to the great astonishment of the 
beholders. Du Bartas, alluding to these 
singular instances of ingenuity, says ;— 
‘* Why should I not that wooden eagle 
mention, 

A learned German’s late admired inven- 
tion, 

Which, mounting from the fist that 
fram’d her, 

Flew far to meet the German Empe- 


tor? 

And, having met him, with her nimble 
train <“eak 

And pliant wings, turuing about again, 

Preceded him unto the castle gate ‘ 

Of Nuremberg ; whom all their shows 
of state, , 

Streets hung with arras, arches curious 
built, 

Grey-headed senate, and youth gallan- 
tries, ; 

Grac’d not -so much as only this de- 
vice.” 


Of the fly he thus observes :— 
‘¢ Once, as this artist, more with mirth 
than meat, 
‘ li2 


7 
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Feasted some friends whom he esteemed 
great, 

Forth from his hand an iron fly flew 


out; 

Which having flown a perfect round- 
about, 

With weary wings returned to his mas- 


ter, 
And as judicious on his arm he placed 


her. 

Oh! wit divine, that in the narrow 
womb 

Of a small fly could find sufficient 
room 

For all those springs, wheels, counter- 

; poise and chains, 

Which stood instead of life, and blood, 

and veins. J.Y. 





MIRANDA; A NEW SONG. 
(For the Mirror.) 
The Moon, my Miranda, is buried in 
clouds, 
And shadows hang over the Green, 
The mantle of night the horizon eu- 
shrouds, 
Nor the glimpse of a star to be seen. 
Yet cling to my arm, as thou dost to 
my heart! 
Nor give into fanciful fear ; 
The monarch of love never temper'd a 


dart 
To harrow the breast of my dear. 


The nightingale sings from her leafy 
retreat, 
The grasshoppers chirp, love, and 


play 5 . 
The flowers breathe odours refreshingly 


sweet, 
And Luna again holds her sway ! 
Then cling to my arm, as thou dost to 
my heart! 
Nor give into fanciful fear, 
The monarch of love never temper’d a 
dart 
To harrow the breast of my dear. 


The bat flaps its wings, and the owl is 


awake : 
The beetle doth ramble around ; 
The Moon-beams are tinting pond, river, 
and lake, 
And no, not a voice does resound ! 
Then cling to my arm, as thou dost to 
my heart ! 
Nor give into fanciful fear ; 


The monarch of love never temper’d a - 


dart 
To harrow the breast of my dear. 
Uroria. 


ee 
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THE FRENCH HORN. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Having read, in your last Mirror, 
a sketch, called, ** The French Horn,’’ 
I went to Crutched-friars with the in- 
tention to dine, as well as to survey the 
place, and ponder over its various in- 
mates; but, alas! what were my feel- 
ings, when I found the worthy host and 
his worthy William flown, the house 
closely shut up, and no vestige of life or 
life’s succour—all fled, like the ‘* base- 
less fabric of a vision:’? and when I 
expected to have eaten my chop, amidst 
my favourite Mirror, and the busy 
hum of men of various hues and na- 
tions, found alla solitary blank. ‘* Sie 
transit gloria mundi ;” my appetite 
nearly gone with the disappointment, [ 
proceeded in melancholy mood, till I 
reached the corner of Eastcheap, when 
I entered a house of somewhat similar 
complexion. I seated myself near a 
window which looked into a church-yard 
(a pretty object for one in search of a 
dinner), when the smiling landlord in a 
degree dispelled my reverie, by hand- 
ing the “ bill of fare;’’ but I was in 
too contemplative a mood to parry with 
its contents, therefore ordered a chop 
—mused over the Morning Herald— 
and, having eater my dinner, paid my 
sixteen-pence. Well, ‘* says I to my- 
self,’ where is the man who has tra- 
versed London’s dirty streets for six 
hours, and been buffetted by the 
frowns of trade and commerce, who can 
enter here without being pleased with 
his reception, for the benignity of the 
worthy host’s countenance is only sur- 
passed by the pleasure he seems to par- 
take in making his customers at home. | 
He, with the landlord of the * John 
o’iroat’s Hotel,” Piccadilly, would do 
to ride in a curricle together, both being 
equally civil, cleanly, and willing to 
make their inmates happy during their 
sojourning. The latter has seen some- 
thing of the world, for he has twice 
crossed the Pyrennees ; but what is a 
tavern but a world in miniature. Dr. 
Johnson dearly loved a tavern; he says, 
** There is no private house in which 
people can enjoy themselves so well as 
ata capital tavern. Let there be ever 
So great plenty of good things, ever so 
much grandeur, ever so much elegance, 
ever so much desire that every body 
should be easy, in the nature of things 
it cannot be: there must always be 
some degree of care and anxiety. The_ 
master of the house is anxious to enter- 
tain his guests’; and they are auxious 
to be agreeable to him: and no map, 
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but a very impudent dog indeed, can as 
freely command what isin another man’s 
house as if it were his own, where- 
as, at a tavern, there is a general 
freedom from anxiety. You are sure 
you are welcome; and the more 
Noise you make, the more trouble you 
give, the more good things you call for, 
the welcomer you are. No servants 
will attend you with the alacrity which 
waiters do, who are incited by the pro- 
spect of an immediate reward in pro- 
portion as they please. There is no- 
thing which has yet been contrived by 
man, by which so much happiness is 
produced as by a good tavern . inn.” 
P. 





ANIMAL BIOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Bristol, Nov. 17, 1823. 

Sir—In pursuance of the plan pro- 
posed fn my former communication; I 
transmit you a few additional sketches 
of “ Animal Biography,” little less 
marvellous than the last, but equally 
authentic. Should any of your read- 
ers be ready to conclude that Iam a 
lineal descendant of the ** MuNcHavu- 
sens,” I beg to assure them, that in 
tracing the pedigree of my family, I 
have never been able, with my utmost 
research, to discover any, the most re- 
mote connexion, either with that illus- 
trious house, or with the still more an- 
cient and not less distinguished Chival- 
rous fraternity, the ‘‘ KNIGHTS OF THE 
Lone Bow.” On the contrary, if 
mames designate things, my own is 
emphatically indicative of meek en- 
durance, plain sincerity, and pro- 
verbial patience. In fact, sir, I never 
knew of but two instances of ‘‘ fight- 
ing blood’’ in my family. One of my 
ancestors, it would seem, served in the 
royal army, as an officer of some note, 
during the rebellion of 1715, and in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with one of his 
‘* brethren in arms,” fought a foolish 
duel, and was run throug the body, at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. Another had 
the honour of filling an important sta- 
tion in his late Majesty’s navy, under 
the command of Admiral Duff, at the 
siege of Gibraltar, and was the distin 
guished individual, who, when walk- 
ing the quarter-deck with the Admiral, 
first discovered the Spanish fire-ships, 
at midnight, bearing down upon the 
British squadron! Instances so rare 
in a long line of ancestry deserve re- 
cording ; and it is no ordinary grati- 
fication to their descendant, to- have 
this opportunity of transmitting their 


“s fighting fame” down to the remot- 
est posterity! !° 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
ZooPuHILos. 


Remarkable Instances of Sagacity in 
the Horse. 

About the periad of the first American 
war, the horses of a heavy dragoon 
regiment, during the summer months, 
were sent to grass, at Havercroft, 
a village between Barnsley and Pon- 
tefract, in the West Riding of the 
county of York. One hot sugmer’s 
day, a tremendous thunder stofin oc- 
curring, these horses, occupying a 
large enclosure, were observed to col- 
lect in a body, and afterwards ‘‘ form 
tn line,” with as much regularity and 
exactness as when exercised on a field- 
day ; and whilst the ‘‘ thunder rolled 
its awful burden on the wind,” and the 
lightning glared on every side, main- 
tained their position during the conti- 
nuance of the storm, exhibitiag a most 
astonishing proof of animal sagacity, 
and one of the most magnificent spec- 
tacles that the mind can well conceive. 
This singular anecdote, if the writer’s 
recollection be correct, was communi- 
cated to him by an eye-witness of the 
fact. 

A singular and still more striking 
instance, is recorded in ‘* Southey’s 
History of the Peninsula War,” which, 
on account of its extraerdinary interest, 
as well as the high price of the original 
work, the writer makes no apology for 
introducing to the readers of the Mirror, 
in the precise terms of the elegant his- 
torian himself. 

On the embarkation of the Spanish 
division, uader the command of the 
celebrated Marquis de la Romana, he 
observes, ‘* Two of the regiments 
which had been quartered in Funen, 
were cavalry, mounted on the fine black 
long-tailed Andalusian horses." It was 
impracticable to bring off these horses, 
about 1100in number ; and Romana was 
not a man who could order them to be 
destroyed, lest they should fall into the 
hands of the French. He was fond of 
horses himself, and knew that every 
man was attached to the beast which 
had carried him so far, and so faithfully. 
Their bridles, therefore, were taken off, 
and they were turned loose upon the 
beach. As they moved off, they passed 
some of the coumtry horses and mares 
which were feeding at a little distance. 
A scene ensued, such as probably never 
before was witnessed. The Spanish 
horses are not mutilated, and these 
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were sensible they wereno longer under 
any restraint of human power: a gene- 
ral conflict ensued, in which, retaining 
the discipline that they had learnt, they 
charged each other in squadrons of ten 
or twenty together, then closely en- 
gaged, striking with their fore feet, and 
biting and tearing each other with the 
most ferocious rage, and trampling 
over those which were beaten down, 
till the shore, in the course of a quarter 
of an hour, was strewn withthe dead 
and disabled. Part of them had been 
set free on a rising ground at some dis- 
tance; they no sooner heard the roar 

. of the battle than they came thundering 
down over the intermediate hedges, and 
catching the coutagious madness, plung- 
ed into the fight with equal fury. Sub- 
lime as the scene was, it was too hor- 
rible to be long contemplated: and 
Romana, in mercy, gave orders for de- 
stroying them; but it was found too 
dangerous to attempt this ; and after the 
last boats quitted the beach, the few 
horses that remained were seen still en- 
gaged in the dreadful work of mutual 
destruction.”” 





During the late war, a regiment of 
cavalry was ordered to embark from 
Plymouth Dock, for the Peninsula. 
Amongst the horses was an old cam- 
paigner, which had been, it was said, 
more than once. sent on the same er- 
rand, and appeared to have made up 
his mind not to go on foreign service. 
In pursuance of this determination he 
resisted. with all his might every at- 
tempt to sling him on board the ship ; 
kicking and plunging so furiously, that 
the men employed gave up the attempt 
in despair. A resolute fellow of a sail- 
or, seeing how matters stood, came 
forward, vowing he would conquer him, 
and instantly grasped, the horse round 
the neck, with the design of fixing the 
Necessary apparatus: Jack, however, 
*¢ reckoned without his host,’’ the horse 
by a sudden plunge shook him off, and, 
turning his heels, laid him senseless on 
the pavement, galloped off; and after 
making a circle round the assembled 
crowd, returned to the spot where his an- 
tagonist lay, and by another violent blow 
of his fore foot huried him into the water, 
whence he was picked up by the crew of 
a boat which happened to be near at 
the moment. 





EPITAPH. 

Here lies all that was mortal 

. Of Arabella Young, 

Who on the 26th of May 
Began to hold her tongue. 
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THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(Concluded from puge 473.) 

Yon holy temple, consecrated, just, . 

No more shall echo from its vaulted 
roof 

The pious hymn, chaunted by Christian 


priests ; 
Thou earthly dwelling place of Deity, 
Forsaken by thy God, never again 
Shall from thy walls reflect his glorious 
But Moslem mummery shall prostitute 
Thy pure virginity—degraded, lost— 
A splendid shadow of thy faded fame, 
Poole’s Byzantium. 

In our last Number we gave an en- 
graving of the celebrated Mosque of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, accom- 
panied by a brief notice; and we re- 
sume the subject in order to give more 
ample particulars of this remarkable 
edifice, of which many incredible his- 
tories are related by the Byzantine 
writers, who, in their zeal for their 
religion, did not confine themselves 
within the bounds of truth; whilst 
they dwelt with prolixity, on the ac- 
count of this magnificent temple. 
Hence arose that high degree of veue- 
ration, in which itis held by the mo- 
dern Greeks, who indulge the most 
extravagant notions of its decided su- 
periority over any church in the known 
world, and retain with infinite credu- 
lity the traditions of its former excel- 
lence. 

We have already stated, that the 
Mosque ‘was built by Anthemius, of 
Tralles, who borrowed from the an- 
cients his idea of a cupola, amongst 
whom spherical temples were not un- 
common : but the elevating one on the 
intermediate base of four arcades in- 
stead of the ground, and uniting in the 
same edifice the square and circular 
form, is due to him alone. The Chris- 
tians were accustomed to dispose their 
temples in the formof a cross: An- 
themius made choice’ of one, the 
branches of which are equal, which 
evinced his skill, as better adapted to 
the cupola in the centre, for, whilst it 
preserves all its grace and lightness 
within, it presents on the outside the 
most exact and beautiful proportions. 

The first attempt to construct a dome 
of 80 vast an expanse was unsuccess- 
ful; in 558, twenty-one years after 


. the dedication, an earthquake i «rly 


destroyed it. The Emperor Justinian, 
still reigning, employed another Isi- 
dorus, the nephew of the former, to 
repair it. ‘The new architect gave the 
dome an elevation of twenty feet more 
than it had before its fall, and changed 
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the originally circular into an ellipti- 
cal form. In order to give security 
to it, he set up on the north and south 
sides four columns of granite, each of 
a shaft forty fect long. By means of 
arches, he placed a wall on them, and 
over it six shorter columns; by this 
arrangement he destroyed the effect of 
the Greek cross, by shortening two of 
its extremities, The piers are incrust- 
ed with marble, but no pilaster is seen 
in the whole church, nor is the slight- 
est atiention paid to the rules of an- 
cient architecture. 

The dome is constructed with so 
small a curve, that the perpendicular 
concavity does not exceed one sixth of 
the diameter, which measures one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet, and one hundred 
and eighty in the centre above the 
floor. 

That flatness, to which many criti- 
cal objections are made, has, it must 
be acknowledged, a most imposing ef- 
fect; and if the great vault of heaven 
be the idea intended, with a happier 
imitation, than St. Peter’s in Rome. 

The whole concave from the win- 
dows is incrusted with mosaic, formed 
with small tessare, not exceeding a 
square of the eighth of an inch, and 
composed of a vitrified substance, re- 
sembling glass, called by Vitruvius 
** smaltum.”” Excepting four figures 
of colossal size representing seraphim, 
it is éntirely gilt, decayed in many 
parts from extreme age, but not in- 
tentionally defaced. ‘There is a cha- 
pel likewise adjoining to the great cor- 
ridor, with a vault of mosaic almost 
destroyed, which is sold in small frag- 
ments to the superstitious Greeks, or 
curious visitors, by the inferior officers 
of the mosque. Certain critics allow 
to the dome of St. Sophia the merit 
only of superior mechanism. The idea 
of placing a cupola in the centre of a 
Greek cross they admire in general, 
but contend that it was adopted four 
centuries too late to have reached its 
highest perfection. They remark many 
solecisms in the architecture, uncor- 
rected by the Grecian or Roman 
schools, and that the columns are ir- 
regularly disposed, having capitals 
without style or entablature. Proco- 
pius says, that ‘ such is the lightness 
of the dome that it appears to be sus- 
pended by a chain from heaven.” We 
now, in terrestrial edifices, look for 
their foundations on the earth; if it be 
invisible, we appeal to common sense. 

Béside the grand cupola, are two 
larger and six smaller semi-domes. 
‘Fhe whole groutid-plan describes the 
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figure of a Greek cross within a quad- 
rangle, but on the inside is oval. The 
sanctuary was behind the tribune, to- 
wards the east, and is said to have con- 
tained vestments and jewels estimated 
at a million sterling. 

The solid piles are composed of 
stone cemented by the infusion of lead 
and quicklime, and guarded with cir- 
cles of iron; and the frame df the 
building is brick covered with marble, 
The surrounding galleries are sixty 
feet wide, which were appropriated to 
women. They communicate with the 
nave through a colonade of sixty- 
seven pillars ; eight of porphyry had 
been placed in the temple of the Sun 
at Rome by the Emperor Aurelian, 
and were removed here by Constan- 
tine ; and six of green jasper once sup- 
ported the roof of the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. The lower vestibule is 
twenty-eight feet wide, and has nine 
doors of bronze, with alto-relievo. 
Of the whole the exact breadth is two 
hundred and forty-three feet, and two 
hundred and sixty-nine the extreme 
length to the doors above-mentioned. 

The Mosque has frequently been in- 
jured by earthquakes, and in 1317 it 
was propped by Andronicus, who add- 
ed two buttresses of pyramidal shape 
and solidity ; the eastern hemisphere 
fell in 1845, It was repaired, and 
three minarehs added by Selim IT. in 
1573, to that first erected at the taking 
of Constantinople. 

Entering by the north portal we 
were conducted through a long arched 
way, gradually ascending in a curve 
direction, till we reached the gallery 
and colonade, which affords a com- 
plete view of this august edifice. The 
great dome has a regular tier of win- 
dows, thickly placed, and rests upog 
four arcades, connected with as many 
cupolas incrusted with mosaic, which, 
blending with the principal, form an 
expanse of roof, which is truly a pro- 
digy of art, and produces an air of 
grandeur and stupendous effect, such 
as might have been supposed far be- 
yond human powers. In this point of 
consideration it is to be preferred to 
the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
and of this advantage we could form a 
better judgment, having been admitted 
to the lower part, from which many 
visitors are excluded. Of the interior 
parts little of the original ornaments 
remain, excepting the numerous co- 
lumns and pannels of porphyry and 
jasper, and the mosaic of the dome. 
The shafts of the pillars are universal-_ 
ly headed with unaccordant capitals of 





foliage, apparently and very clumsily 
imitated from the Composite. Time, 
and the barbarous superstition of the 
Turks, have destroyed or obscured 
with washes of lime its former splen- 
dours ; instead of which are now seen 
large tablets inscribed in the Arabic 
character, with the names of the Deity, 
of Mohammed, and the four first ka- 
lifes, Ebubekir, Omar, Osman, and 
Haly. From the central dome innu- 
merable lamps of coloured glass, -in- 
termixed with globes of crystal, os- 
trich-eggs, and ornaments of gold and 
silver, are suspended, which are col- 
lected in a frame or circle of equal di- 
ions, inclosing many others. When 
they are illuminated, they give the 
richest effect to this immense concave. 
The outside view from so many hete- 
rogeneous additions, not excepting the 
western facade, shows only a pile of 
unsightly masses, and, heside the 
dome, has no discriminating feature. 
The four minarehs which are detached, 
and have each a different. form, give 
somewhat of lightness, and are analo- 
gous to the spires in Gothic churches ; 





in a picturesque consideration they 
harmonize. more perfectly with the. 


other parts, which would fill the eye 
very heavily, but for such a relief. 
Some of them nearly resemble the Mo- 
nument at London, excepting that the 
base is sloped to the shaft, and the 
gallery is circular. 

There is no obstruction to the view 
within side; every part is distinctly 
seen; and that grand combination 
which results from the whole is not in- 
terrupted by inferior objects.’ The 
spacious floor originally wrought in 
mosaic compartments of porphyry and 
verd antique is entirely covered with 
the richest carpets, and free from seats 
or benches. The sultan’s gallery is 
inclosed by gilded lattice, and the 
throne of the mufti placed on the top 
ofa very long flight of narrow stairs. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


THE NIGHT WALKER IN 
LONDON. 





** Midnight! yet not a nose, from 
‘Tower Hill to Piccadilly, snored !”’ 


In a crowded and highly cultivated 
state of society, like that of London, 
the race of exertion against time is in- 
cessant. Take a distant village, al- 
though a populous one, (as in Devon- 
shire or Cornwall) and even discord, 
during the hours of darkness, is found 
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forgetting herself in rest. The last 
ale-house closes before the clock 
Strikes ten, sending the very scape- 
graces of the hamlet, in summer, to. 
bed by day-light; no lady would 
choose, after. curfew hour, (even. by 
beating her husband) to disturb her 
neighbours; and unless some tailor 
happens to be behindhand with a wed- 
ding pair of small-clothes; or some 
housewife prolongs the washing-day, 
and gives an extra hour to her lace 
caps ; or unless the village be a post- 
stage, where the “ first-turn-boy”’ 
must sleep in his spurs; or where, the 
mail changing horses, some one sits 
up to give the guard his glass of rum, 
ne movable probably like a lighted 
candle is known to such a community 
from eleven o’clock on the Saturday 
night to six o'clock on the’ Monday 
morning. In London, however, the 
course of affairs is widely different. 
As the broad glare of gas drives dark- 
ness even from our alleys, so multitu- 
dinous avocations keep rest for -ever 
from our streets, By an arrangement 
the opposite to that of Queen Penelope, 
itis during the night. that the work of 
regeneration in our great capital goes 
on ; it is by. night thatthe great reser- 
voirs which feed London and West- 
minster, repair the vast expenditure 
which they make during the day. As 
the wants of twelve hundred thousand 
persons are not ministered to with a 
wet finger, this operation of replenish- 
ment does not proceed in silence. Its 
action is best observable (as regards 
the season) towards the end of spring ; 
when, the town being at the fullest, 
the markets are most abundantly sup- 
plied,. Then, every succeeding hour 
of the four-and-twenty, brings its -pe- 
culiar business to be performed, and 
sets its peculiar agents into motion. 
Between half-past eleven and twelve 
o'clock at night, the several theatres 
of the metropolis discharge themselves 
of their loads; and at that hour it is, 
(unless the House of Commons happens 
to sit late) that the last flush of pas- 
sengers is seen in the. streets of 
don. The forth-rushing multitudes of 
Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane, pass 
westward, or eastward, are crossed at 
the points of Blackfriars, and St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, by the Middlesex-dwelling 
visitors of Astley’s and the Surrey, and 
may be distinguished from the chance 
travellers (pedestrians) of the same di- 
rection, by their quick step, hilarious 
mood, and, still more, by that style of 
shouldering in which — men, 
when they walk in a body, always in-: 
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dulge towards the single-handed.— 
About this time, too, the hackney 
horses put their best feet (where there 
#8 a choice) foremost ; knowing of old, 
that, whence comes one lash, there as 
easily cometwo. The less public and 
More peaceful districts of town are 
Next flattered for some twenty minutes 
by the loud knocks of coachmen, occa- 
sionally commuted into * touches of 
the bell,” for the sake of * the 
lodgers,” or ‘* the children,” or, some- 
times, ** the old lady opposite.” And 
before the stroke of midnight, in these 
comparatively pacific regions, the tom- 


cats and the watchmen reigo with un- 


disputed sway. 

In the greater thoroughfares of Lon- 
don,’ however, and especially about 
Fleet Street and the Strand, the tu- 
mult of evening does not subside so ea- 
sily. From twelve, by Paul’s clock, 
until after two in the morning, the 
gates of the Temple, and the nooks 
under St. Dunstan's church ; the cor- 
ners of Bell Yard, Star Court, and 
Chancery Lane; the doors of the Rain- 
bow, the Cock, and the other minor 
coffee-houses of Fleet Street, are beset 
by habitual idlers, or late-stirring 
‘* professional people,” members of 
Spouting-clubs, and second-rate actors 
—barristers without law, and medical 
students guiltless of physic; besides 
these, there flourish a set of City 
* choice —_ who can’t get so far 
westas ‘* Pedley’s Qyster-rooms,”” or 
the ** Saloon,”’ in Piccadilly, but must 
take their “ lark” (moving homewards) 
between the Adelphi Theatre and 
Whitechapel ; and now-and-then, per- 
haps, some grocer of Farringdon falls 
(vino gravatus) into the irregularity 
of a* set-to,”’ and pays thirty shillings, 
‘‘{making-up’’ money, to his Jew-an- 
tagonist, at St. Bride’s Watch-house, 
to save a jobation at Guildhall, from 
the sitting Alderman, next day. 

This ‘is the very ‘* witching time,” 
’ par excellence, of night, 


** When graves yield up their dead!” 


(because resurrection-men will have it 
so,) when lamps are.“ rifled at,’’ and 
sots pushed out of public-houses; and 
when the sober wayfarer starts, ever 
and anon, at that prolonged Hilly-oh- 
oh-oh !—that bellow, as it were, 
crescendo—peculiar, 1 think, to the 
throats of the English, which frightens 
watchmen into their hutches, and quiet 
citizens into the kennel. This whoop by 
the way prolonged, which invites MaNn- 
KIND, as it were, to clear the way, is, 
with us, a pure national, and not alo- 


cal, characteristic. Both high and low 
affect the practice ; both * good men 
and bullies: We have it at Oxford 
and at Cambridge, where the gowns- 
men, if opposed, strip, and buff to their 
work like stout ‘* forty minutes’’ fel- 
lows; and again in London, where 
your flustered haberdasher, after defy- 
ing perhapsa whole street, at last pro- 
vokes somebody to thrash him, and is 
beat without a blow in his defence. 

By two o’clock, however, the riot- 
ous get pretty well disposed of; some 
snug and flea-bitteu, in their own per- 
sonal garrets; more, (and still flea- 
bitten) in the compters of the police.— 
The wickets of the night-houses, after 
this, open only to known customers ; 
and the flying pieman ceases his call. 
The pickpockets, linked with the re- 
fuse of another pestilence of the town, 
are seen sauntering lazily towards their 
lurking places, in gangs of five and six 
together. And when these last strag- 
glers of darkness have swept over the 
pave, the debris of the evening may 
be considered as cleared off; and, ex- 
cept an occasional crash of oyster- 
shells cast (maugre Angelo Taylor) 
from some lobster-shop, or the sharp 
rattle of a late billiard-ball echoing 
feom the rooms over Mrs. Salmon’s si- 
lence, or something like it, obtains for 
some brief minutes, while the idlers of 
night give place to the dark-working 
men of business. 

The earliest disturbers of London, 
until within these few years, were the 
market gardeners ; who rolled lazil 
through the suburbs, about three, wit 
their filled-up carts and waggons— 
some ‘* well to do,”’ and pompous, pa- 
rading their four high-fed horses apiece; 
others, poor (and modest), drawing 
with a single quadruped, and he, God 
wot, ‘looking as though stray cabbage 
leaves were his holiday fare—that is, 
supposing (what is not supposable) that 
such a thing as a holiday ever hap- 

ed to him—all the spring vehicles, 
wever, top-heavy with baskets of 
raspberries, strawberries, and currants; 
and followed by heavier machines 
bearing gooseberries, or frame pota- 
toes; the cauliflowers, peas, and such 
more ponderous and plebeian esculents, 
having creaked into town (as they might) 
in the course of the preceding evening. 

But two or three mild winters, of 
late, in succession, have brought a new 
article of foreign trade into England. 
Ice, for the ust of the confectioners, 
comes now to us all the way from Nor- 
way; where a gentleman, we under- 
stand, is making arrangements to send 
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over even snow, at a far cheaper rate 
than it can afford to fall in this coun- 
try—so that frost, in fact, (as regards 
Great Britain and Ireland) may con- 
sider itself discharged from further 
attendance ; and, with the help of a 
few more devices in the way of com- 
mercial arrangement, and perhaps a 
new improvement or two as to the ap- 
plication of steam, it shall go hard but 
we will, shortly, turn the seasons out 
of doors altogether. And this import- 
ed ice, (jealous of sunshine) is fore- 
most in our streets now of mornings, 
moving along, in huge cart-loads, from 
the below-bridge wharfs ; and locking, 
as it lies in bulk, like so much conglu- 
tinated Epsom salts. 

Meantime, the river, above bridge, 
is not suffered to lie idle; but the fruits 
of Putney and Fulham walk on the 
shoulders of porters, from Hungerford 
and the Adelphi stairs, to the great 
mart of vegetable matter. Covent Gar- 
den. And upon this spot (Covent Gar- 
den) which circumstances seem to-have 
erected into a sort of museum for all 
the varied staple of a crowded capital 
city ;—to which all the patron friends 
of all the ills that scourge mankind, 
seem to have rushed, with one con- 
sent, day and night, to hold divan ;— 
where Luxury roams gorgeous through 
her long range of lighted taverns, and 
brims the bow! with wine, which Dis- 
cord waits to dash with blood ;—where 
hunger, squalor, nakedness, and dis- 
ease, dance, antic, round our NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS of national wealth and 
superfluity ;—where vices, too hideous 
to be contemplated in detail, assert 
their royalty over us, alike, in every 
class, and every condition ;—blazing, 
in transient lustre, amid the splendid 
hotels of the Piazza; starving, in rags, 
(yet scarce more abject) amongst the 
horrid fastnesses of Bedford Court! 
Upon this spot, where all things mon- 
strous are crowded and jumbled toge- 
ther—where the sounds seem all con- 
fused, and the sights all anomalous— 
where the wild laugh of revelry, and 
the low moan of suffering ; the subdued 
whisper of entreaty, and the hoarse 
bark of execration, mingle, and mix, 
and blend, and half neutralize each 
other—upon this spot, Covent Garden, 
jovial Covent Garden—the darling 
haunt .alike of folly and of wit—the 
great mart of all London for oranges, 
outcasts, and old clothes—where the 
jokes are mostly good—where the 
cookery is always excellent—where 
the claret is commonly the best in 
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England; and the morality never-fail- 
ingly the worst—on this spot, one con- 
tinued uproar, of labour or dissipation, 
has endured, without intermission, for 
nearly a century gone by; and here, 
so long as London shall keep her hold- 
ing as a city, silence, probably, by 
night or day, shall never find a resting 
place, 

But we will tear ourselves from Co- 
vent Garden, even in ‘* the sweet’ (as 
Falstaff calls it) ‘** of the nigkt;"’ for 
we must take a peep at the other points 
of provisional concentration about 
town. We must look towards Cock- 
spur-street, where the hay collects it- 
self, in such quantities, that nothing 
but the stomach of a horse could ever 
hope to make away withit. And we 
must cross, too, into Smithfield, where 
herds of cattle keep coming in all 
night; and where it is amazing how 
any body can get a wink of sleep, for 
the barking of the dogs, and the bel- 
lowing of: the bulls, and, louder than 
all, the swearing of the drovers—against 
whom, Heaven, Richard Martin, 
strengthen thine arm ! Smithfield, how- 
ever, to be seen to advautage, should 
be taken, from its eastern bearing, 
through the fogs of a Novembee morn- 
ing; when the lights, in the west 
quadrangle, at ‘“ The Ram,” “ The 
Goat,” and ** The Bull’s Head,”’ show 
like beacons (though they shine but 
dimly) amid the total darkness onal! 
sides of them; agd when, looking at 
the hubbub of traffic which roars 
through the outward street, against the 
deep, unheeding silence that reigns 
within the houses, a man might fancy 
he witnessed the rush of an invading 
army, or division, into a town which 
the inhabitants had, the night before, 
abandoned. Then pick your way 
round (for there is no venturing to 
cross), and peep through the steaming 
window-panes inte the parlour of an 
inn, where graziers and salesmen, in 
their fantastic *‘ auld world” dresses— 
flop-hatted and top-coated—booted, and 
waist-be-girt—knee-capped, twenty 
handkeérchiefed, mud-be-splashed, and 
Spurréd—snore, or smoke, in arm- 
chairs; and, between whiles, drive 
bargains for thousands. Mark the huge 
bulk of these men ; their bluff-bearing, 
and English countenances. Hark to 
their deep voices, strange dialects, and 
uncouth expression. ‘Then take their 
attendant demons—the badged drovers 
—each his goad and cord in hand; and 
with garb so pieced together, patched, 
and tattered, that it might pass for the 
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costune of any age ; being like the 
costume of none. Catch the style of 
the old-fashioned building before you— 
with its latticed windows and pent- 
house roof. Take the low ceiling of 
the sitting apartment, and the huge sea- 
coal fire that glows in it. Take the 
figures of the farmers within doors, and 
of the drovers hovering without—of 
the gaitered, smock-frocked hostlers, 
carriers, and carmen—of the ragged, 
patient, waiting ponies—-and the still 
more rugged and patient sheep-dogs— 
the most faithful, intelligent, and ill- 
used beings of their species; take 
these objects amid the darkness of the 
hour, and the exaggeration of the fog ; 
and then, with a little natural romance, 
and a lively recollection of Shakspeare, 
you may (almost) fancy yourself thrown 
back into the glorious rudeness of the 
thirteenth century, arriving from a re- 
cent robbery, (ah! those indeed were 
days) rich with the spoils of ‘* whoreson 
caterpillars ;” and calling for a light to 
walk between tavern and tavern ! 

But the sober clearness of a summer's 
morning is no nurse for these wild fan- 
cies, It shows all. objects too plainly 
and distinctly for picturesque effect ; 
the true secret of which lies in never 
exhibiting any thing fully, but in show- 
ing just enough to excite the imagina- 
tion, and in then leaving it room enough 
to act. So we will turn back from 
Smithfield, just in the cold grey light 
of day-break, and cross Holborn to 
Chancery-lane, where the kennels by 
this time are overflowing ; and rogues, 
with scoops, are watering the roads; 
that is, ** making the dust one mud !”’ 
Now watchmen congregate round posts 
for a little sober conversation; old 
women make to their respective stand- 
ings with hot saloop and bread and 
butter ; and presently the light hung 
caravans of the fishmongers—built at 
first in imitation of the hearses, and 
now re-imitated into Paddington stage- 
coaches—begin to jingle along at a 
trot, by Thames-street, towards Bil- 
lingsgate. 

As the last stars fade in the horizon, 
and the sun coquets with the church 
spires, new actors, in sundry shapes, 
appear upon the scene. Milkwomen, 
in droves, clank along with their (to be 
filled) pails. The poorer fish dealers, 
on their own heads, undertake the 
“care of souls.” Chimney sweepers 
shuffle on, straining out a feeble cry. 
And parties walk home (rather chilly) 
from Vauxhall, flaunting in satin shoes, 

ailk stockings, and ostrich feathers ; 


4ot 


stared at now and then by some gaping: 
slip-shod baker, who fetches spring 
water from the pump to cool his sponge, 
and looks like the statue in Don Juan, 
or a sack of flour truant from the knead- 
ing trough; or hooted by some lost 
thing, all mad, and pale, and ghastly— 
some creation of gin, and carmine, and 
soiled muslin—which shews by day- 
light, as a being of other time and 
place—an apparition—a prodigy—a de- 
nizen of some forbidden sphere—a foul 
lamp, thickly glimmering out its dregs, 
which the sun’s light, by some accident, 
has omitted to extinguish. 

Five o’clock, and the world looks as 
if stretching itself to awake. Coak 
waggons and drays start forth upon 
** long turns;”’ their country intent de- 
noted by the truss of hay placed above 
the load. Butchers step sturdily to- 
wards Islington or Smithfield. Anglers, 
children of hope! stride fieldwards 
with baskets on their backs. And 
Holborn .and a Fy aces 
with pony-carts—(since the Chancellor 
of tke Exchequer ridés nothing under 
fourteen hands)—bearing butter,cheese, 
Poultry, sucking-pork, and eggs, frown 

ewgate-market to the distant parishes 
of Marylebone aad Pancras. i 

Six! and ’prentices begin to rub 
their eyes and curse their indentares, 
Maideservants ‘at *‘ the Piccadilly end’* 
of the town, are not bound.to stir just 
yet; but Russell-square and its deper- 
dencies set their spider killers in motion 
betimes; for courts of law and count- 
ing-houses. both sit at nine o’clock; 
and an advocate in practice of ten 
thousand a-year must step into his car- 
riage at five-and-thirty minutes past 
eight in the morning. 

And now the different shops begin to 
open themselves for action. Our friend 
the baker is first, for he has been up all 
night, and he has.to cool his loaves at the 
open windows as he draws them from 
the oven. Next comes the pastry- 
cook—lotting his remnant of cheese- 
cakes—selling yesterday's dainties half 
price to-day ; and still making money 
(as it is said) by the dealing. Then 
coaches, splashed and dirty, come 
labouring into town ; and coaches, fresh 
and clean, drive out; and, by this time, 
the mercers and jewellers set their por- 
tals wide, in favour of sweeping, 
sprinkling, and window cleaning; for 
the show glasses (and here again sigh 
our friends the apprentices) must be 
emptied all, and polished all, and fur- 
nished, before breakfast. 

The clock strikes eight; and the 
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fight-walker must be seen no more. 
Hurry, and bustle, and breakfast, are 
on foot. The milkman cries in haste, 
and yet can scarce make his rounds fast 
enough. Maids with clean aprons (and 
sometimes with clean plates) step forth, 
key in hand, for the morning’s modicum 
of fresh butter; and hot rolls (walk 
as you will) run over you at every 
corner. By nine, the clerks have got 
down to their offices—the attorneys 
have opened their bags; and the judges 
are on their benches—and the business 
of the day in London may now be said 
to have begun; which varies, from hour 
to hour, as strangely as the business of 
the night; and (to the curious observer) 
presents even a more ample field for 
speculation.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE STEAM-BOAT. 
If smuck to London thou would’st wish 
togo, .« 
Then, gentle reader, go not in a 
Smack, 
Because aecommodation’s but so-so, 
And if the wind’s not fair, she can 


but tack : 
And if oe sometimes does) it comes to 
bi 


Ww, 
Long sickness makes thee wish that 
thou wert back ; 
So, taking all things into view, I deem 
Thy best and wisest plan’s to go by 
Steam. 





Four guineas and a-half the cabin fare ; 
And when thy parting friends sigh 
out farewell, 
The wish is granted. Seated on thy 
chair, 
When sounds the breakfast or the 
dinner-bell, 
With roasted, boiled, and baked, I 
’ know not where 
Thou could’st fare better, save in an 
hotel ;— 
But men of moderate incomes it don’t 
suit 
To pay maids, waiters, and somewhat 
to boot. 


Her waren has standard works—with 


those 
Of Campbell, Byron, Scott—the 
mighty three ; 
Upon its shelves, the authors that re- 
se 


po 
Of rank more varied than her inmates 
be: 
Fast by the Scottish novels shew their 
nose— 
In native calf, of vulgar pedigree— 
Sir > at Wylie and his brethren— 


With all that’s low in language and in 
life, 
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But I am wandering widely from my 
theme ; 
Digression is a growipg fault, I find— 
So to the point again. I sing of steam; 
Our bark glides swiftly with or with 
out wind : 
On the calm sea, while other vessels 
seem 
Like sleeping turtles, lingering far 
behind, 
She ruslies onwards with unslackened 
speed, 
And passengers who will not sleep, 
must read. 


Her mighty engine-wheels, with splash 
and splutter, 
And power of hundred horses, churn 


the ocean ; 
(‘Tis pity that such churning makes no 


butter ;) 
On, on, she sweeps, with vibratory 
motion, 
Much faster than a pleasure-boat or 
cutter ; 
And yet, for all her speed, I have a 
notion 
She would not * walk the waters” in 
high gales 
80 rig as vessels fitted with good 
sails. 


Hark to the summons, “ Dinner’s on 
the table!”” 
Hark to the cluttering of the knives 
and for 
The rising uproar of the ocean Babel ; 
The only silent one is he that works, 
Shutting his mouth as fast as he is able ; 
While ever and anon, the starting 
corks 
Fir'd > your face by furious ginger- 


r, 
Cause sudden starts of momentary fear! 
But hapless he, the wight, whose lot is 
t 


cas 
Before a mighty round of corned beef, 
He, luckless wretch, must help himself 
the last, 
His time of eating, too, be very brief, 
And half the dishes from the board be 


past, 
Ere general taste yet sated, gives 
relief: 
Warn’d by his fate, choose thou posi- 
tion where 
Potatoes only claim thy humbler care. 


Another scene succeeds: a sudden 
ualm 


q 
Comes o’er each bosom, with the rising 


squall ; 
Sea-sickness comes, for which there is 
no balm, ; 
ba) oo the Balu of Gilead, euring 
a 
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Our other flls—attke, in storm or calm, 
It baffles human aid, and you may 


call 

For ought that medicine has art and 
part in, 

You'll find ’tis all my eye and Betty 
Martin. 


Then Beauty’s head declines ; her pen- 
sive eye 
Looks sadly o'er the dark and heav- 
ing billow ; 
And through her tresses, as the rude 
winds sigh, 
She leans above the wave like droop- 
ing willow; 
*¢ And dull were he that heedless pass’d 
her by,” 
Nor handed her a chair, and brought 
a pillow! 
*Tis strange, a meal prevented from 
digesting, 
Should make a woman look so interest- 
ing! 
She seems so helpless, and so innocent, 
Still as a lake beneath the summer 


even; 
A bright and beautiful embodyment, 
Of calm and peace, and all we dream 
of Heaven ; 
A sight to shake an anchorite or saint, 
*Gainst Beauty’s smiles suecessful 
who have striven: 
A pretty woman, like a sight of wonder, 
Makes men turn up their eyes like ducks 
in thunder. 


The bark is at Blackwall ; and so adieu! 
My song and subject cease together 
there. 
Oh! wonder-working steam, what thou 
may’st do, 
Where is the Prophetic Spirit to de- 
clare? 
By thee we make broad cloth—hatch 
chickens, too ; 
We roam the seas—we yet may tra- 
verse air; 
Nay, do not laugh, if I should fondly 
dream, 
We yet may manufacture poems by 
steam ! Edinburgh Magazine. 


Miscellanies. 


THE AIR PUMP. 

The following effects and phenomena 
of the Air Pump, are related by Dr. 
Hutton, in his Philosophical and Mathe- 
matical Dictionary. 

In the exhausted receiver, heavy and 
light bodies fall equally swift; so a 
guinea anda feather fall from the top of 
a tall receiver to the bottom exactly 
together, Most animals die in a minute 








or two; however, vipers and frogs, 
although they swell much, live an hour 
or two, and after being seemingly quite 
dead, come to life again in the open 
air. Snails survive about ten hours; 
efts, two or three days; leeches, five 
or six. Oysters live for 24 hours. The 
heart of an eel taken out of the body, 
continues to beat for great part of an 
hour, and that more briskly than in the 
air. Warm blood, milk, gall, &c. un- 
dergo a considerable intumescence and 
ebullition. 

A mouse or other animal, may be 
brought, by degrees, to survive longer 
in a rarified air, than naturally it does. 

Air may retain its usual pressure, 
after it is become unfit for respiration. 
Eggs of silk-worms hatch in vacuo.— 
Vegetation stops. Fire extinguishes ; 
the flame of a candle usually going out 
in one minute, and charcoal in about 
five minutes. Red-hot iron seems, how- 
ever, not to be affected; yet sulphur 
and ganpowder are not lighted by ‘it, 
only fused. A match, after lying seem- 
ingly extinct a long while, revives on 
re-admitting the-air. A flint and steal 
strike sparks of fire, as copiously and 
in all directions as in air. Magnets 
and magnetic needles act as in air.— 
The smoke of au extinguished luminary 
gradually settled to the bottom in a 
darkish body, leaving the upper part of 
the receiver clear an‘] transparent ; ‘and 
on inclining the vessel sometimes on 
one side, sometimes on the other, the 
fume preserves its surface horizontal 
after the nature of other fluids. Heat 
may be produced by attrition. Camphor 
will not take fire; and gunpowder, 
though some of the grains of a heap of 
it be kindled by a burning glass, will 
not give fire to the contiguous grains. 
Glow-worms loose their light in pro- 
portion as the air is exhausted; but, 
on re-admitting the air, they presently 
recover. A bell, on being struck, is 
not heard to ring, or very faintly.— 
Water freezes. A syphon will not run. 
Electricity appears like the aurora 
borealis. With multitudes of other 
curious and important particulars to be 
met with in the numerous writings on 
this machine, viz.—besides the philo- 
sophical transactions of most academies 
and societies, in the writings of Tor- 
ricelli_ Pascal, Musenne, Gueriche, 
Schottus, Boyle, Hook, Duhamel, Ma- 
riote, Hauksbee, Hales, Muschenbroeck, 
Gravesande, Desaguliers, Franklin 
Cotes, Helsham, and a great variety 
of other authors. 
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HEROISM AND HUMANITY. 

A great inundation having taken 
place in the north of Italy, owing to 
an excessive fall of snow in the Alps, 
followed by a speedy thaw, the river 
Adige carried off a bridge near Verona, 
except the middle part, on which was 
the house of the toll-gatherer, or por- 
ter, I forget which ; and who, with his 
whole family, thus remained imprisoned 
by the waves, and in momentary danger 
of destruction. They were discovered 
from the banks, stretching forth their 
hands, screaming andimploring succour, 
while fragments of this remaining arch 
were continually dropping into the 
water. 

In this extreme danger, a nobleman, 
who was present, a Count of Pulverini, 
held out a purse of one hundred 
sequins, as a reward to any adventurer 
who would take a boat and deliver this 
unhappy family. But the risk was 
so great of being borne down by 
the rapidity of the stream, dashed 
against the fragments of the bridge, or 
crushed to pieces by the falling of 
stones, that not one in the vast number 
of spectators, had courage enough to 
attempt such an exploit. 

A peasant passing along, was in- 
formed of the proposed reward. Imme- 
diately jumping into the boat, he, by 
strength of oars, gained the middle of 
the river, brought his boat under the 
pile, and the whole family safely de- 
scended hy means of a rope. 

** Courage!” cried he, “now you 
are safe.”’ By a still more strenuous 
effort, and great strength of arm, he 
brought the boat and family to shore. 

‘© Brave fellow!’’ exclaimed the 
Count, holding the purse to him, ‘‘ here 
is the promised recompense.” 

*©T shall never expose my life for 
money,’’ answered the peasant, ‘‘ my 
labour is a sufficient livelihood for my- 
self, my wife, and children. Give the 
purse to this poor family—they have 
lost their all !’” 





EFFECTS OF COLD. 

The intensity of cold in large tracts 
of country removed beyond the amelio- 
rating influence of the ocean, is well 
known to be much greater than any we 
experience, though situated in a more 
northerly latitude. An instance of this 
is recorded by Mr. Schoolcraft, in his 
narrative of Travels to the Sources of 
the Missisippi, in the course of which, 
in lat. 48, he found two Frenchmen, 
who had settled in that region of gloom 
and desolation, for the purpose of trad- 
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ing in furs. ‘‘ In the person of one of 
these, Mons. D. (says the author) we 
witnessed one of the most striking ob- 
jects of human misery. It appears, 
that in the prosecution of the fur trade, 
he had, according to the custom of the 
country, taken an Indian. wife, and 
spent several winters in that inclement 
region. Dnring the last, he was, how- 
ever, caught in a severe snow storm, 
and froze both his feet in such a man- 
ner that they dropped off shortly after 
his return to his wigwam. In this help- 
less. situation, he was supported some 
time by his wife, who caught fish in the 
lake, but she at last deserted him, and 
on ovr arrival, he had subsisted several 
months upon the pig-weed which grew 
around his cabin As he was unable 
to walk, this had been thrown in by his 
countryman, or by the Indians, and ap- 
peared to have been the extent of their 
benevolence. We found him seated in 
a small bark cabin, on a rush mat, with 
the stumps of his legs tied up with deer 
skins, and wholly destitute of covering. 
He was poor and emaciated to the last 
degree—his beard was long—cheeks 
fallen in—eyes sunk, but darting a look 
of despair—and every bone in his body 
visible through the skin. He could 
speak no: English, but was continually 
uttering curses in his mother tongue, 
upon his own existence, and apparently 
upon all that surrounded him. We 
could only endure the painful sight for 
a moment, and hastened from this abode 
of human wretchedness ; but before 
leaving the village, Governor Cass sent 
him a present of Indian goods, groceries, 
and ammunition, and engaged a person 
to convey him to the American Fur 
Company’s fort at Sandy Lake, where 
he could receive the attention due to 
suffering humanity.”’ 





THE BORIAL OF SIR JOHN 
MOORE 


Who fell at the Battle of Corunna, 
in Spain, in 1808. 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral 
note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hur- 


ried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell 
shot . 
O’er the grave where our hero was 
“buried. 


" ‘We buried him darkly, at dead of night 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moon beam’s misty 


light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
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No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet, nor in shroud we bound 


im ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his 


rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few—and short were the prayers we 
said, 
And we spoke.not a word of sorrow 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of 
the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the mor- 
row: ; 


We thought as we hallowed his narrow 
bed, 
And smoothed down his lovely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would 
tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 


Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s 


one,, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, 
But nothing he'll reck if they let him 
sleep on, 
In = grave where a Briton has laid 
him. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
.When the clock toll’d the hour for re- 


tiring, 
And we heard the distant and random 


gun, 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and 


gory; 
We carved not a line, we raised not a 
stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


Aseful Domestic Bints. 


To prevent Snow-water from pe- 
netrating Boots or Shoes.—[In our 
last we gave a recipe on this sabject, 
but are assured that the following 
is preferable.]—Take equal quanti- 
ties of bees’-wax and mutton suet, 
and melt them together in an 
earthern pipkin, over a slow fire. Lay 
the mixture while hot on the boots and 
shoes, which ought to be made warm 





also; let them stand before the fire a . 


short time for it to soak in, and then 
put them away until they are quite cold. 
When they are so, rub them dry with 
a piece of flannel, in order that you may 
not grease your blacking-brushes. If 
you black them well before you put the 
mixture on, you will find them take the 
blacking much better afterwards. 

To know whether a bed be damp or 


_ sot.—After the bed is warmed,” put a 


glass in between the sheets, and if the 
bed be damp, in 2, few minutes drops of 
wet will appear in the inside of the 
glass. This is of great consequence to 
be attended to in travelling, as many 
persons have laid the foundations of 
incurable and fatal disorders by sleep- 
ing in a damp bed. 

Portable Ice-house.—Take an iron- 
bound butt, or puncheon, and knock 
out the head ; then cut a very small hole 
in the bottom, about the size of a wine- 
cork. Place inside of it a wooden tub, 
shaped like a churn, resting it upon two 
pieces of wood, which are to raise it 
from touching the bottom. Fill the 
space round the inner tub with pounded 
charcoal; and fit to the tub a cover, 
with a convenient handle: having in- 
sideone or two small hooks, on which 
the bottles are to be hung, during the 
operations. Place on the lid a bag 
of pounded charcoal, about two feet 
square ;. and over all place another 
cover, which must cover the head of 
the outer cask. When the apparatus 
is thus prepared, let it be placed ina 
cold cellar, and buried in the earth 
above four-fifths of its height; but 
though cold, the cellar must be dry; 
wet ground will not answer, and a 
sandy soil is the best. Fill the inner 
tub, or nearly so, with pounded ice; 
or, if prepared in winter, with snow 
well pressed. down, and the apparatus 
will be complete-——Whenever it is 
wished to make ices, take offthe upper 
cover, then the sack or bag of pounded 
charcoal, and suspend the vessel con- 
taining the liquid to be frozen to the 
hooks inside of the inner cover; then 
close up the whole as before, for half 
an hour, when the operation will be 
complete, provided care be taken to 
exclude external air. 


The Gatherer, 


“ I am but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.” — Wotton. 


EPITAPHS. 
1—The Fruits of Industry and 
Sobriety. 

At Taunton, in the county of So- 
merset, is a monument to the memory 
of Robert Gray, Esq. a native of that 
town, who, being left a poor helpless 
orphan, went to London to seek his 
fortune. Here he engaged himself as 
an errand-boy, and in this state of ser- 
vitude he behaved so well, that his 
master took him apprentice, and when 
out of his time, set him up ina shop, 
where, by his industry, care, and dili- 
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gence, he had such saccess, that he ac- 
quired a large fortune. In ‘his old age 
he declined trade, and returned to 
Tauoton, where he built an hospital 
for sixteen old decayed people of both 
sexes. Underneath his effigy, on his 
monument, is the following singular in- 
scription ; 

Taunton bore him ; London bred him 
Piety train’d him ; Virtue led him ; 
Farth enrich’d him; Heaven possess’d 


m; 
re bless’d him ; London bless’d 
m: 
This thankful town, that mindful city, 
share his piety and pity. 
What he gave, and how he gave it, 
Ask the poor, and you shall have it. 
¥Fentle reader, may Heaven strike 
hy tender heart to do the like; 
And now thy eyes have read his story, 
Five him the praise, and God the glory. 
2.—In Guilsfield Church-yard, Mont- 
gomeryshire. : 
David Williams, 
_ . Died.June 80, 1769. 
Under this yew-tree.- , 
Buried woyld he.bp, 
Because his fatherhe .. ; 
Planted this. yew-trees | .5 >»: 
3.—In Llanmynech Chureh-yard, 
Montgoméryshire. 
Here lies John ‘Thomas 
And his three children dear ; 
Two buried at Oswestry, ~ 
And one here. : 


4.—In Barrow-upon-Soar Chureh- 
| yard, Leicester. 
(ON .CAVE. 
Here, ia this Grave, there lies a Cave, 
We call a Cave a Grave— 
If Cave be Grave, and Grave be Cave, 
Then, reader, judge, I crave, 
Whether doth Cave here lie in Grave, 
Or Grave here lie in Cave; 
If Grave in Cave here buried be, 
Then, Grave, where is thy victory? | , 
Go, ‘reader, and. report, here lies e 


ave, : 
Who conquers Death, and buries his 
~ own’ Grave. ; 


5.—In Peterborough Cathedral. 
Here lies a babe, that only cry*d, 
In baptism to be washed from sin, and 
d > 


yd, 
January 17, 1666. 
6.—In Lincoln Cathedral. 
On Doctor Otwell Hill, 
Who died 19th of May, 1615, aged 56. 
*Tis Otwell Hill, a holy Hill, 
And truly sooth to say, 
Upon this Hill, be praised still, 
The Lord both night and day. 


‘body, can hardly find roo 
> where ‘will you put other when he 
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Upon this Hitt, this Hill did cry, 
Aloud the scripture letter, 

And strove your wicked villains by, 
Good counsel to make better. 

And now this Hill, tho’ under stones, 
Has the Lord’s Hill to lie on, 

For Lincoln Hill'has got his bones, 
His soul the Hill of Sion. 


‘7.—In St. Maria Nuova, Naples, is 
an Italian Inscription, which’ in - 
English runs thus: 2 

- I-was what | am not—I am what I was 

not— 
What Iam thon shalt be—Spain gave © 
me birth— 

Italy determined m 

lie buried. . 
Roderigo Nunez de Palma, 1597. 


y fortune—Here I 


‘Twelve men were lately summoned - 
, by a coroner, to hiold an inquest upon ~ 
, the body of. a man who had met with a 
premature death, at ‘an obscure village 
,in' Lancashire. ‘Eleven‘of them having 
;assembled previous to thé coroner’s ar- 
rival, one of the party sagaciously 
, Started an objection as to the practica-_ 
: bility of their -performing the task as- 
signed to them, viz. to sit upon the 
‘body, when it was unanimously re- , 
- solved to try:the experiment, and they - 
all endeavoured immediately to seat 
themselves. After this very extraordi- 
Dary exertion, one of the sapient party 
went to inform the ‘* Krunner’’,.what 
the eleven had done, and on seeing him 
he exclaimed, .‘* It conna be done, ’ 
Maister Ralphs! it conna he done! it 
: conua ‘be done, sir !"—** What conna 
be done ?”” inquired the coroner, with- 
astonishment. . ** Why,” rejoined he, 
*the whole of as, after thrutching and 
»thrutching, till we've welly brusten the 


upon ir, so . 


eomes?”” Thecoroner, however, went . 
to the spot, and on the arrival of the 
twelfth juryman, explained the nature 
of their duty, when they returned their 
verdict—Accidental Death. 

BY DR. DONNE. 
T am-unable, yonder beggar cries, 
To sland or go—if he says true, he lies, ~ 


The other day as two Irishmen “ee 
going over Biackfriars bridge, ** Arrah, 
Teddy,’’ says Pat, ‘* we have been five 
minutes coming over the bridge, and 
have not gyt there yet.” ; 
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